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through life from the cradle to the grave without knowing any- 
thing beyond the petty specialties peculiar to their trades or 
professions. The august phenomena of the universe are for 
them but a dumb show — a childish panorama swinging before 
their uncultivated senses without meaning or purpose. The 
prowling trader of our day is dead even to that sensational 
poetry of the primitive man which even now penetrates into 
our hearts through the sweetly strung lyres of the Hebrew and 
other ancient poets. That true science is the twin-sister of 
poetry, may be seen in the following beautiful quotation from 
Mr. Darwin, with which we conclude this brief notice of his 
very able work : 

" It is interesting to contemplate an entangled bank, clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the 
bushes, with various insects flitting about, and with worms 
crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from each other, and 
dependent on each other in so complex a manner, have all been 
produced by laws acting around us. • These laws, taken in the 
largest sense, being Growth with Reproduction; Inheritance, 
which is almost implied by reproduction ; Variability from the 
indirect and direct action of the external conditions of life, and 
from use and disuse ; a Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to 
a Struggle for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selection, 
entailing Divergence of character and the Extinction of less- 
improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, from famine 
and death, the most exalted object which we are capable of 
conceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of life, with 
its several powers, having been originally breathed into a few 
forms or into one ; and that whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a begin- 
ning endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have 
been, and are being, evolved." 

Line of General JACKS0N(2d voL, 672 pages). By James Parton. 
Mason Brothers, Publishers. 

Timid readers will be frightened at the magnitude of Mr. 
Parton's volumes. All that is worth knowing in the lives of 
ordinary Presidents can be got without the slightest difficulty 
into a 12mo. vol. of 400 pages. We know of more than one 
literary gentleman who, having undertaken the life of a Presi- 
dent, was inclined to regard his effort as the greatest joke of his 
whole life. We have always believed that Hawthorne's Life of 
President Pierce was his best romance, with the author's fine 
humor performing its legitimate office. We confess to a limited 
knowledge of Presidents. Still there are within our knowledge 
some two or three Presidents whose history, political and indi- 
vidual, the public would be content to have served up in a two 
shilling pamphlet ; and in that style would form fit companions 
to the railroad edition of light literature stad romance. The less 
the reader in pursuit of valuable information, has to do with them 
the better — most of them being, as we have said before, literary 
jokes practised at the expense of public credulity. But General 
Jackson was one of the greatest attractions of our political his- 
tory ; he figured at a time when our country was struggling for 
the maintenance of rights, and the assertion of a policy which 
has given her preeminence among nations. In truth he was 
the central feature of events out of which sprang a change in the 
policy of European nations toward our government. With this 
view of the interest attaching to General Jackson's life, and not 
as a mere President or military chief, Mr. Parton sets out to 



interest the nation with three ponderous volumes. Jackson 
was neither a great general nor a great politician, but he was 
successful in what he undertook, and nothing was too great or 
hazardous for him to undertake. He frequently owed more to 
indomitable energy, sudden action, reckless disregard of conven- 
tionalities, and contempt for instructions, than to any well-con- 
ceived plan of military operations. He did things differently 
from other men, acting frequently more from impulse than 
judgment. He hated his enemies, and wanted no friends whom 
he could not mold to his uses. A stickler for right, we fre- 
quently find him committing a political anil social wrong in the 
hope of bringing from it a national good. He was just the man 
to keep a timid cabinet in continual alarm, and to afford its mem- 
bers complications enough for displaying their skill in diplo- 
macy. In a word he raised armies and made war in his own 
way, resolved to take the chances of the fight, regardless of the 
indefinite instructions carried in his pocket. It has been said 
of Jackson that he never read his instructions until he had 
achieved the object of his mission. But the career of General 
Jackson is by no means free from acts of unnecessary harshness, 
and even cruelty. These have cast a dark shadow over his his- 
tory ; one that will not be easily wiped out. No amount of 
sophistry can wipe out the fact that several of his acts were 
despotic, performed regardless of the rights and feelings of 
others, and unnecessary under the circumstances. There have 
been men enough ready to plead the general's eccentricities 
in excuse for his rash acts. But however much we may 
admire eccentricities, when accompanied by acts of daring 
and the display of courage of a high order, we cannot forget 
that General Jackson permitted his to carry away his better 
judgment, to violate those courtesies which should rule among 
gentlemen, and at times to show indifference to the value 
of human life. In fine, General Jackson was as true an 
Irishman as ever was born on the sod ; and he could be a gen- 
tleman if no one offended him. He was fond of a fight, never 
had a very powerful opponent to deal with, and generally 
thrashed his antagonist before he had made up his mind how 
he should enter the lists. 

The second volume opens with an interesting and graphic 
description of the valley of the Mississippi, in the vicinity 
of New Orleans. A minute account is also given of the 
feeling that then existed among the French of New Orleans 
toward the United States government. The object of the 
author here is to prepare the reader's mind for the Battle 
of New Orleans, which occupies about 260 pages of the 
volume. Louisiana had just come into the Union, and the 
French inhabitants, most of whom were averse to the sepa- 
ration from their mother country, were regarded with sus- 
picion by the Americans, who, unjustly, as* it was afterward 
shown, accused them of a lurking sympathy for our national 
enemy. The municipal and legislative authorities of New 
Orleans seem to have been quite as much given to dissensions, 
and were as intractable at that day as our New York authorities 
are now. New Orleans at that time was sadly wanting in men 
of strong nerve and high administrative ability. The people 
wanted some one mind in which to place their confidence, and 
yield obedience to. The legislative body was not ignorant of 
the danger of an advancing enemy, or the necessity that called 
for proper defences. But, like Congress at the present day, it 
had more brawlers than patriots, more men bent on dissemi- 
nating their political animosities than devising wise measures 
for the defence of the city. Here the author pays a merited 
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compliment to Edward Livingston, who plays no mean part in 
the stirring events of which Louisiana was then the theatre. 

"What the author gives us concerning the battle of New 
Orleans is made up of extracts from other writers, most of 
whom are familiar to the general reader. The author of "Jack- 
son and New Orleans " supplies a description of Jackson's entry 
into the city to take command of the army. Nolte is prolific 
in supplying the gossip, giving us here and there an opinion of 
his own, which is not worth much. Our welcome guest, " The 
Subaltern," furnishes a graphic and exceedingly interesting 
account of the British fleet, from the time it left Negil Bay, 
until it anchored off the entrance to Lake Borgne. Then we 
have, from the same' authority, in whom Mr. Parton places his 
trust, an account of the blnnderings and sufferings of the 
British army after it had landed. No one can read this account 
without being satisfied that the British army before New Orleans 
was sacrificed by the almost unaccountable blunderings of its 
generals. The expedition set out without the slightest knowledge 
of the natural obstacles to be encountered, and in the firm belief 
that taking New Orleans would be a trifling aftkir. The British 
army had brave men enough in its ranks ; but they were power- 
less against the evident want of capacity in their own generals, 
so hesitating and undecided in all their movements. But it was 
not alone want of capacity in the British General (Eeane) that 
led to such fatal results. He overestimated his own power, and 
underrated that of the enemy. The tardy movements of the 
British army gave Jackson an opportunity to concentrate his 
forces, to effectually take advantage of its errors, and to 
so strengthen his position as to defy the enemy's advance. The 
British array, mortified at the apathy of its commander, became 
dispirited, and lost that moral courage and cheerfulness so essen- 
tial to success in war. Nor is it surprising that that army, when 
led into action by its commander-in-chief, Packenham, should 
have faltered when it found itself face to face with an intrenched 
army of equal numbers, most of whom were sharp-shooters, 
making every fire tell with deadly effect. General Jackson had 
an array of heroes, officered by men they had unbounded con- 
fidence in. The British army was made up of good soldiers, who 
had lost confidence in their officers. Perhaps we ought to have 
made an exception for the Forty-fonrth, and the West India 
regiment of blacks. The former, under Col. Mullens, showed a 
singular unwillingness to perform the duty assigned. The latter 
was worse than useless. But the British army was defeated, its 
commander-in-chief killed, and New Orleans saved, Of course 
Jackson was made a hero, his every act magnified, and Ameri- 
can generals who had shown themselves better soldiers, were lost 
sight of in that adulation which the victor always receives as his 
reward. It is no disparagement to General Jackson to say 
that lie was fond of praise, and enjoyed the ovations given in 
honor of him with that earnestness peculiar to the Hibernian. 
Mr. Parton does not pass judgment on Jackson as a general, 
preferring to spread out the facts of what he did, and leave the 
public to form its own. The battle of New Orleans, fought 
after peace had been declared, ended our war with Great 
Britain, and regained for us some of the prestige we had lost by 
defeat in Washington and elsewhere. 

Peace being established, New Orleans was relieved of the 
vexations of martial law, and General Jackson was no longer 
supreme authority. The citizens of New Orleans were not all 
satisfied with the general's arbitrary sway of power, and began 
to show their feelings in various ways. It was at this time 
that the affair of the Mobile mutineers took place, and which 



was afterwajrd used with so much effect against Jackson by bis 
political enemies. We refer to the execution of the six volun- 
teers, for what was called mutiny at Mobile. These men had 
served their country well, and the acts of* insubordination, of 
which they stood charged, were nothing more than the result 
of mistake with regard to their term of service. They firmly 
believed that they had served out the term of their enlistment, 
and were illegally held. There were other extenuating circum- 
stances which, had Jackson acted from judgment instead of im- 
pulse and passion, would have gone far to mitigate the unneces- 
sarily severe sentence. The verdict of every right-minded 
man is and always will be that these six brave men, volunteers 
■who had served their country well, were heartlessly murdered. 
Allowance should have been made for the fact that they were 
volunteers ; that the indiscretions committed by them were the 
result of a mistake; that there was -nothing in the exigencies of 
the time demanding so bloody a sacrifice. General Jackson had 
them hanged for what they did, regardless of the circumstances. 
These arbitrary and despotic acts have left a stain on the cha- 
racter of Jackson, which, although posterity may judge him ever 
so generously, no amount of special pleading can wipe put. 
The putting to death of Ambrister and Arbuthnot, and the 
means taken to degrade the Spanish governor of Florida, were 
acts so despotic and cruel that one is surprised to find that even 
the popularity , of General Jackson could have outlived the 
odium which attaches to them. 

The present volume carries U3 down to 1823, when Jackson's 
friends are preparing to bring him out as a candidate for the 
White House. 

Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and Japan. 
By Laurence Oltphant. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

Such of our readers as are familiar with Mr. Oliphant's works 
will not need to be told that this, his last, is one of the most 
interesting and instructive works of the day. Now that so much 
attention is being attracted to China and Japan, especially the 
latter, and so much anxiety felt by the American public to 
know more of the peculiar customs of these people, the 
value of such a book cannot be too highly appreciated. Mr. 
Oliphant's style is free, flowing and agreeable. Like a pleasant 
companion, he moves about quickly, takes his reader by the 
arm, makes him see just as he sees (and there are few things he 
does not see), and interests him so deeply that he is almost 
unconsciously compelled to accompany him to the end of his 
journey. He loves to be always on the move — always engaged 
in some bustling scene — always describing either the country or 
the manners and customs of the people he is amongst. And this 
he does in so graphic a style, and with such a play of delicate 
humor that one feels that tfiere is no such thing as getting too 
much of so rare a traveller. The cause of the Indian and 
China war; the policy of Great Britain in the East; the 
internal governments of India and China; the incidents of the 
recent wars ; the peculiarities of the peoples ; the commercial 
resources and prospective social and political changes that mnst 
take place as we open up communication with them, and bring 
them to a sense of their proper position in the family of nations, 
are described and argued with an impartial pen. Of the case 
of the " Arrow," the pretext which England was so glad to get, 
and seized upon as a proper cause of war against China, Mr. 
Oliphant has not much to say. He was attached to the embassy 
for settling the complications existing between the two nations, 
and of course could not condemn as wrong acts his chief was 
bound to assert were right. 



